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REVIEWS. 


The labors of nn editor in supervising an undertaking of this kind 
are not seen in the pages, and the clerical work forms the lightest part 
of Im duties. The chief difficulties have been encountered in the assign¬ 
ment of subjects to suitable men and in getting the work done- in 
and l vlt ! 10ut th p skill, tact, and organizing capabilities 
of the Editor the profession would have probably waited many yeara for 
a System of Medicine by American authors. 


The Pedigree of Disease, being Six Lectures ox Temperament Idio¬ 
syncrasy, and Diathesis. Delivered in the Theatre of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, in the session of 1881. By Jonathan Hutchinson 
h.R.S., ate Professor of Surgery and Pathology in the College; Emeritus’ 
Professor of Surgery in the London Hospital; President of tile Ophthal- 
mologlcal Society, etc. 8vo. pp. 107. New York: William Wood & Com- 

nnnv 


Any work emanating from the pen of a writer so widely and favor¬ 
ably known as Mr. Hutchinson, is deserving of most careful study, and 
we shall endeavor to present such an abstract of his views as will fairlv 
represent his position. ' 

Mr. Hutchinson, we think, justly cautions against our utter repudia¬ 
tion of our forefathers custom of prescribing “ lor n man’s temperament,” 
because the individual differences between man and man do exert im¬ 
portant modifying influences upon disease. He then defines tempera- 
"it f„ th ?, 8ura ‘h? physical peculiarities of an individual, exclusive 
of all definite tendencies to disease.” In other words, while tempera¬ 
ment may impress some degree of peculiarity upon a disease, it does not 
involve any special proclivity to it. “Wl.cn most strongly marked, 
18 st ‘ 11 consistent with the prolonged enjoyment of iierfect 
health. The author goes on to show that any distinct proclivity to a 
disease or series of diseases is a dialhetu, which term he defines as 
any bodily condition, however induced, in virtue of which the indi- 
'’■dual is, through a long period, or usually through the whole life, prone 
to suffer from some peculiar type of disease.” fiiatl.esis may be inlier- 

aftcr imT , i ed i- i he efre cts imiy be permanent, transitory, or recurrent 
after intervals of health. Dyscrasm must not be confounded with dia¬ 
thesis, the former term signifying definitely bad health, while the latter 
indicates proclivity merely, and is applicable to an individual in robust 
health. Mr. Hutchinson makes the broad statement, that an inherited 

R mm0nl ^m t£n r t at b, . rth -” m r Eecotno aggravated, or in rarer 
nstnnecs be susceptible of cure m after-life, while the constitutional pccu- 

aUerarions" 0 1 *** tCrmed lcra P cr an>ent are not susceptible of any such 

lin?Ho^ U ™ ln - 80 n 8 de , fini , t !°, n ° f idiosyncrasy is, “any definite pecu- 
l Z%° 1 or P lr ! Izatlorl of which the consequences may occur unexpectedly 
and otherwise mexphcably." . He also thinks that “it is quite possible 
that the idiosyncrasies may m many instances have sprung fronT the 
diatheses yet they have become in long hereditary transmissions, ques¬ 
tions rather of organization than of disease.” After some preliminary 
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remarks on the difficulty of the study, the writer points out that in the 
study of temperament the observer must scrupulously reject everything 
which is the result of the influences to which the individual has been ex¬ 
posed. “ That which has accrued to him during life goes to produce, or 
aggravate diathesis, but can do nothing in modification of temperament.” 
After proving the inapplicability of the generally accepted data for the 
determination of temperament, because subject to alteration by time of 
life, state of health, etc., he sums up with this: “ as to complexion itself, 
the further he ”—tbe observer—“ goes the more he will have to confess 
that, putting various conditions of sanguification aside as being in many 
persons dependent upon varying states of health, he can after all classify 
the complexions themselves only in reference to pigmentation.” Mr. 
Hutchinson then goes on to state his belief, “ that varying states of pig¬ 
mentation of the integument denote rather exposure to climatic influ¬ 
ences than peculiarities of development.” 

The emphasis laid upon the subject of complexion by the author, is 
because “almost all observers unconsciously trust” to this “in their en¬ 
deavors to discriminate the temperaments in persons in good health.” 
A classification by race, such as Celtic, Scandinavian, Roman, or Eng¬ 
lish, is suggested as more valuable than their division by “ certain more 
or less hypothetical vital tendencies.” Speaking of the latest and best 
attempts at the classification of temperaments,—Dr. Laycock’s—he 
points out that in reality his knowledge was more dependent on the 
recognition of diathesis than on the discrimination of temperaments. 

After much correct argument proving the fallacies of so-called tem¬ 
peraments, the author says: 

“ The peculiarities which denote family and race must be viewed with the 
utmost caution ”....“ by the physician in respect to tendencies to 
disease. They are usually of no use, and they may easily mislead. It is bnly 
indirectly that they maybecorae valuable—that is, when the special procliv¬ 
ities of the race or family in question are known beforehand. A thick upper 
lip, when it occurs in a mulatto, denotes descent only, and not scrofula.” While 
believing that “there are differences—mental, moral, and physical—between 
the fair and the dark, yet it would be extremely difficult to say anything defi¬ 
nite as to what these differences are.” .... “Thus then, I think, we may 
believe that in the English climate the abundance or comparative absence of 
pigment in the tissues does not, per $e, make any appreciable difference in the 
vital endowment of the individual.” 

Noting briefly the most striking points remaining in this lecture, we 
find Mr. Hutchinson teaches that 

“all marked deviations from the normal type should be held in some degree 
of suspicion. Thus, if the hair is markedly coarse, or unusually fine, if the 
skin be very thick or very transparent, we are perhaps justified in suspecting 
that there may be in other tissues similar departures from the average con¬ 
stitution. some of which may prove inconsistent with the preservation of per¬ 
fect health.” 

These remarks are d propos of the other conditions usually included 
with differences in pigmentation in what is understood by complexion. 

Lecture II. is occupied with the consideration of the most remarkable 
facts known with respect to idiosyncrasy. It is insisted that this term 
merely denotes our ignorance of causes without implying disbelief in 
their existence, and the belief is expressed that time will remove this 
ignorance, so that the results assigned to idiosyncrasy will be transferred 
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one by one to the domain of the several diatheses, concernin'; the causes 
of which something, at any rate, if not all, is known. Idiosyncrasies 
are diatheses, or parts of diatheses, developed, intensified, and special¬ 
ized by hereditary transmission.” They are certainlv due to structural 
peculiarities the author contends, and are congenital, although some 
indeed may be overcome, or modified as age advances. Howsoever 
peculiar some of them may be, there is usually to lie noticed a certain 
reference to law and order. 

The third lecture is entirely devoted to idiosyncrasy. 

Mr. Hutchinson places himself squarely against the germ-thcorv of 
diphtheria and erysipelas when he says: 

“ Many persons will take them by contagion in whom other causes would 
r'^, ab0rtlV ,°- D bot , b , arc capable of si>oiitaneous origin, or, to speak 
more coirectlj may be produced by expos lire to certain non-specific influences 
such as the ordinary causes of catarrh, injuries, sewer-gas, and some others.’ 
It is most important that all who value accurate classification should deny 
both as regards erysipelas and.diphtheria, their right to rank with those fevers 
which are due to specific animal poisons. With these, as it seems to me, 
0 J th . has an >' r f' 1 affinities. In both, I repeat, that with which we 
hai e to deal is a personal and inherited peculiarity, giving proclivity when 
notion* br . ou S bt , •?, bear .peculiar forms of inflammatory 

win i l ,, botb ,be fitsease is probably local at its origin; in both it spreads 
local!) by the contagion of continuity of tissue, and in both constitutional 
symptoms result which arc in some ratio with the extent and severity of the 


In Lecture IV. the author aims “ to discover whether there exists any 
large grou p of states of jiersonal peculiarity giving special proclivity to 
diseases ivliich can be suitably defined and named.” To fiicilitntc this 
study of diathesis a rough classification of the causes of diathesis is sug¬ 
gested, the first being in relation to climate. The first considered is the 
. R'amfinl diathesis, which “is probably in some degree hereditary, the 
inheritance being, we may suppose, in ratio with the severity and length 
of duration of the disease in the parent,” Another, belonging to this 
group, is that which results in bronchocele and cretinism. Diet-diatheses 
are sometimes hereditary, sometimes acquired—i. e., gout Mr. Hutch¬ 
inson, as is well known, consider that leprosy is due to a fish diet, but 
1 rankly admits that this theory is not as vet commonly admitted. Amoii" 
the results of the gouty diathesis the author includes ° 


I-nnlvn S na c b f ° f cn Pl )1,n S rheumatism, almost all those which arc 

known as spondylitis deformans a great majority of the cases of gonorrhmal 
ImS 1 - 1 " ’ m p St tbe severe forms of neuralgia occurring to young persons, 

and many peculiar liabilities to hemorrhage.” b J bl ’ 


Mr. Hutchinson, in Lecture V., considers malignant new growths with 
reference to diathesis. 

We can here assure our readers that these lectures of Mr. Hutchinson 
will well repay the most careful study. Tliev contain a mass of infor¬ 
mation, and of facts drawn from an unusual personal experience in many 
special fields of surgical practice, such as falls to the lot of few men. 
It is only exceptionally that a man becomes an authority in so many 
branches of our profession, and for that very reason the conclusions he 
draws lrom such varied experience should receive the most careful and 
respectful attention, however much they may run counter to our own 
impressions, which must, of necessity, have been founded upon far fewer 
data * ' C.B.N. 



